BIOLOGY
spring the Ptarmigan begins to suffer from lack of albu-
men and it must have plenty of protein, particularly as it
will soon be laying eggs. It begins therefore to seek for
the stem-tubers of the Polygonum, or the fertile spikes of
the rare Horsetail (Equisetum sp.) which are rich in
albumen. Soon afterwards the snow melts, and once
more it can make its way in to the bulbils ofPolygonum in
the fjords, and here the eggs are laid.
We have here a little biological sketch of one of the
varieties of Arctic birds. We see how things fit in, and
how the Ptarmigan has learnt to adapt itself to its cir-
cumstances. How do we know these facts? Such know-
ledge seems very simple and straightforward, but think
of the study it represents. One must know the country
and the climate, and understand thoroughly the condi-
tions of vegetation with regard to snow and prevailing
winds. One must have studied the habits of the Ptarmi-
gan at the different times of the year, and examined the
contents of its stomach, or rather crop, at all hours of the
day. So that behind this little biological sketch of the
Ptarmigan lie long years of study and investigation
which have been summed up in an admirable thesis by
the Danish biologist Paul Gelting. He has measured
accurately the depth of the snow and its duration in
different places, he has studied the proportionate group-
ing of the plants, he has carefully counted particles of
food in the bird's crop and has measured and weighed
each fragment. He has made graphs of all these things,
and chemically analysed portions of plants to find their
food value. Only after this circumstantial investigation
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